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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

LORD COMPTON. 

MY LORD, 

It is not from a principle of vanity 
or self importance that I presume to in- 
scribe the following sheets to ^'our Lord- 
ship, but from the known consideration 
of zfour Lordship's Generosity and Good- 
nature, in Giving encourasrement to what- 
ever may tend to the advantage of the 
community/. The above Good Qualities 
in your Lordship are so well known, that 
it would savour of flattery were 1 to say 
any more upon them ; which imputation 1 
am willine to avoid. 

The following observations on the Ma- 
naijementof Bees,(beinsr the resultof many 
years* experience) thoush not written in a 
masterly style, vet contain such plain di- 
rections, that no person can misunderstand 
them ; and, should they meet with Your 
Lordship's approbation, 1 shall be abun- 
dantly overpaid for my time and trouble 
spent in the study. 

Hopinss that your Lordship will treat 
them with candour, and take them under 
Your protection, I remain, 

MY LORD, 

Your Lordship's most oblised, 

and obedient humble servant, 

WILLIAM WHITR. 

BANBURY, SEPT. WH. 



PREFACE. 

It is become so usual a custom, amonsrst 
authors, to Give an introductory Preface 
to their intended subject, that I should 
perhaps be deemed particular should I 
not follow the usual form of apolosizins 
for what I have said in the following 
sheets; especially as I do not object, 
but rather thinli it necessary, to Give the 
reasons which induced me to submit 
them to the perusal of the public, 

I am sensible that there are many Trea- 
tises on the Management of Bees already 
extant; but, in General, their observations 
proceed more from conjecture than ex- 
perience; for which reason there are many 
persons who ruin their stocks of bees, by 
an implicit adherence to what these au- 
thors advance upon bare supposition. 
Others there are, who, though totally un- 
acquainted with the study of bees, will, 
for the sake of money, make a compilation 
from books already published on this 
subject, and palm what they have thus 
collected, without juderement, on the 
world, as their own observations. 

To prevent the mischiefs arisins; from 
attention to those pernicious observa- 
tions, is my aim in the followins paees ; 
and I flatter myself there is not one in 
Europe better Qualified to judee of the 
wana&ement proper for those u^efviV 
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insects than myself, havins for thirty 
Years, and upwards, made them my con- 
stant study, and, by experiments, at- 
tained the certainty and infallibility of 
the methods I have prescribed. 

The reader may think that I arroeate 
too much to myself, and that vanity 
has Got the better of my reason, havins 
here only my own word for it ; but 1 have 
the unanimous applause of the Gentlemen 
who keep bees in this and the neishbour- 
iuQ counties ; beinsr frequently sent for to 
manage stocks, when almost past the 
possibility of human aid, and Yet 1 have 
recovered them. 

As nothinij could have persuaded me to 
commence author, but a reeard for the 
interests of the community, so the rules 
and directions for managrinsr bees are here 
laiddown in a plain, concise,and perspicu- 
ous manner ; and as the following work 
was desifirned for the use of people in the 
country who do, or may hereafter keep 
bees, the directions are made intellisible 
to the meanest understandine- 

I can never enough testify my abhor- 
rence of the cruelty of destroying: the bees 
when the honey is taken away; for which 
reason, 1 have here Given such directions, 
that the honey may be taken and the 
bees preserved ; which is a consideration 
worth the attention of every Iwvxsv^vxsfc 
beins. A celebrated poetsNNe^>i\^5 %^»a.^^- 
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AN ESSAY ON BEES. 

The Bees (that nation of Chymists to 
whom nature has coramunicated the rare 
and valuable secret of enrichinsr them- 
selves, without impoverishinsr others; who 
extract the most delicious syrup from 
every frasrant herb, without woundins 
its substance, or diminishins its odour), 
should Greatly excite our attention ; for 
they not only, by their unwearied dili- 
Gence and industry, teach mankind an 
admirable moral lesson, but also by their 
labour supply such a valuable com- 
position, that the whole art and device 
of man could never be able to perform; 
I mean that of honey, which is the fruit of 
their labour; the benefit of which and 
its value to mankind is too well known 
and experienced to require further re- 
commendation. The several other in- 
sects with which nature abounds, 
though curious to behold, ret are 
not to be compared to the Bee. The oay 
butterfly flutters its painted winss, and 
sips a little fantastic delisht; but it is only 
for the present moment : the Gloomy spi- 
der, worse than idly busied, is preparing 
his insidious nets for destruction, or suck- 
ins venom from the most wholesome 
Plants: while the frusal community of 
Bees are wisely employed in providing for 
futurity, and collecting a copious stock of 
the most balmy treasures of nature. 
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BY W. WHITE, SEN. OF SHUTFORD, OXON. 



CHAP. I. 
OF THE GENERATION OF BEES. 

Bees are of so industrious a nature, that 
they will not lose one moment of their 
time ; for as it hath pleased the Great Cre- 
ator to ordain all bein&s for the mutual 
support and assistance of each other, so 
hath He created Bees, to perform the se- 
veral offices of their calline, for the bene- 
fit of mankind; of whose nature and pro- 
perties, order. Government, and wonderful 
performances, 1 shall endeavour to srive 
a more particular and satisfactory account 
than hath hitherto been made public. 

And first, of that called the Queen-Bee :- 

The Queen-Bee is employed in the offices 
of breeding; for this bee breeds all, and 
none other : she goes from cup to cup, and 
blows in her Youns, which nearly resem- 
bles a fly-blow ; and after it is blown, con- 
tinues in its first state three or four days; 
then, with a small matter of moisture, to- 
gether with the heat of the bees, it comes 
to life, and changes to a kind of maggot ; 
after which, they fill the cmp^ ^ow\.\3fii5& 
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full with water, and seal it up close, where 
it lays, without life or motion, until the 
appointed time of God, which is generally 
about seven or eieht days ; after which 
time it breaks forth, by bitinsr its way 
through the seal, emerges from its former 
lifeless state, and creeps amons the other 
bees, till it finds itself capable of flyins. 
In a warm day, it cautiously comes forth 
out of the hive, and turns itself about 
several times before it takes wing. It does 
not go a great way from the hive for two 
or three days, till it finds itself capable of 
work, then Goes eagerly to labour, and 
works as hard as possible, according to 
its strength ; for there are no lost minutes 
with them, when the weather is seasonable. 

Here we may behold the admirable 
works of the Lord \ for, after the bees have 
sealed up their Young so close that not 
one breath of air can set in, they leave the 
rest of their work to the Almighty, who, 
in a most wonderful manner, furnishes 
them with lees and wings, horns and eyes, 
and a poisonous dart for their defence. 



CHAP. 11. 

OP THEIR NATURE AND PROPERTIES. 

Bees are of a hot nature: and their 
honey is also of the same quality, for it is 
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hot weather that breeds it : their temper 
also is well known to be of a hot nature, 
for if YOU Give them the least affront, they 
will fall upon you with the ferocity of a 
lion ; and if you strike them down to the 
Ground several times, they will, notwith- 
standing, renew the fisrhl, even until they 
lose their lives; so resolved are they upon 
vengeance, that they come with their dart 
ready drawn to strike. The first place 
they touch, the instant it enters the skin, 
causes a swelling, with sharp pain ; nay, 
some people are so affected with their 
stinffine, that they will swell surprizinsrly. 

In respect to their fiehtins, (which is 
most observable at the time they rob each 
other) it is amazinsr to see how, in an in- 
stant of time almost, they will kill thou- 
sands of each other ; the place they aim 
at is the under part of the body, after 
which, they fall in an instant, it beine the 
only place they can eive a mortal wound. 

Bees have all the five senses; thoush 
there does not appear all those external 
organs of sensation which some other 
animals have. 

Of all their senses, their sieht seems 
weakest, yet it is extremely clear at a dis- 
tance, though not so Quick near at hand ; 
sometimes they fly against you, if you 
come suddenly across them when tlve.^ 
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are laden ; and if they alisht beside the 
door, near the mouth of the hive, they 
will run up and down, seeking; for it, as 
if they were in the darii; when they can- 
not find it, they rise up, and, flyiner back a 
little way, turn ae^ain with a better view. 
As many as fall beside the stool, when it 
waxeth dark, ten to one but they lie 
abroad that nisht; and if at any time, 
beine disturbed, they fly out of the hive, 
althoush they be fresh and lusty, they 
will leap UP and down, and fly to and fro, 
until they are weary ; but by no means 
can they find their way in asrain: this 
therefore is the reason that, before they 
fly abroad, they take so much pains, as is 
observable they do, by rubbine their horns 
and eyes at the door, that they may the 
better discern their way forth, and more 
readily mark the door when they return. 

Their smellins is Quick and exquisite ; 
for they will scent honey a mile from 
their hives, and when fly ins will scent any 
flowery meadow or heath. As soon as the 
honey dew is fallen, they scent it, although 
the oaks which receive it be a distance off^. 



CHAP. III. 

THE GATHERING AND WORKING OF BEES. 

In the coui^se of this chapter, it is well 
worth our attention to contemplate the 
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works of oursood and sreat Creator; how 
and in what a wonderful manner He pro- 
vides food for all His creatures, from the 
lowest insect to the lord of the forest, all 
of which He hath created for His own wise 
purposes, and for the benefit of man! How 
beautifully every field and meadow is 
adorned and variesrated ; not so much to 
Please the eye, as to provide food for His 
creatures, the least and most despicable 
of which are not beneath the watchful 
eye of Providence, who has wisely or- 
dained, that every plant, flower, shrub,and 
tree,should prod uce somethins for the sup- 
port of some species of the animal creation ! 

When the sun is risen upon the earth, and 
shines with strensth, the flowers spread 
themselves wide open for the bees to come 
and cull their sweets ; and when the sun 
declines towards the horizon, you may 
observe them shut themselves up close, to 
protect them from the coldness of night. 

So wisely has the Almighty ordered all 
thinss., that the seasons of trees and flow- 
ers bio wine, succeed one another in a re- 
gular gradation ; for were the flowers and 
trees all to blow at one time, these little 
creatures would have but a very short 
harvest : but Eternal Wisdom has ordered 
it otherwise ; for they blow in their regular 
order, one thing afteranother ; so that they 
have a most plentiful harves^t^ ^Y^fcw XXsa. 
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weather is favourable. I have observed 
that the chief flower that srrows for Yield- 
ins honey is the white honey-suckle. 

If you notice their wonderful ways, 
when they are satherins in the fields and 
gardens, you may delight yourself to be- 
hold (in the heieht of the honey season; 
what surprizinar knowledse they possess ; 
busy in Sfatherinsf that which is their most 
precious jewel, and as eaeer after it 
as men after the erreatest object of 
their desires : vet, when they see a black 
cloud arise, they will immediately retire, 
and, like a man from the mouth of a roar- 
insflion,mindnothineelsebuttheirescape. 
This is worthy of admiration ; to think 
what wisdom their Maker has bestowed 
upon them, even to observe the risins of 
the clouds; for, when the holes of the hives 
are at the full width, I have seen them 
come home so fast that they have formed 
heaps at the entrance, and for eagerness 
to enter their hive, run round it : on the 
contrary, with their usual saeacity, if the 
threatenine clouds seem to disperse, and 
the sky, near the horizon, appears some- 
what clear, they will hurry out aaain to 
work as easer as before, so that not one 
minute is lost, as they appear to be sensible 
that their time is short, as it certainly is, 
for there is but one month in the year that 
is full honey season, which is the last fort- 
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nieht in June and the first in July. If this 
time be very wet, or over dry and harsh, it 
renders them in a very bad condition; but 
if it should be temperate, and now and 
then a shower, honey then is plentiful. 

One year I had forty-six stocks, and the 
weather became very wet, and continued 
so all the honey season ; when they had 
done bearins in, I found them in a very 
disasreeable condition, I took them all 
UP but nine, and had not enoush honey 
to make them able to stand, so hard was 
their situation. Sometimes there are stocks 
that are in a very bad condition on ac- 
count of the Queen Bee's sickness, particu- 
larly if it happen at the beeinnine of May ; 
for that is the season for laying, and she 
beins unable to lay, and the workine bees 
beins sensible of it, they become indolent, 
careless, and indifferent whether they 
work or not ; and if they load on their 
less, it is so small that it is scarce discern- 
able, for they know that she is the cause 
of the increase of the whole family, and 
without her there is nothing but decay, 
which occasions them to work faintly. 

How wonderful is the wisdom of the 
Lord! who gives to these little animals 
knowledge to discern and foresee the de- 
struction that is coming upon them. 

On the other hand, if the Queen-Bee's 
disorder abate, and she is again x^'sXsst^^ 
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to health, their droopins spirits are soon 
revived, they so forth asain to labour, 
and work as hard as they did before ; and I 
have observed that such stocks have come 
forward sooner than others, for, havinsr 
been in a bad and danserous condition, 
and being? now in ereat hopes of thrivine, 
they seem to manase their concerns more 
effectually than those which have not been 
exposed to danser and suffered hardships. 

It is surprising tosee whatdilisent slaves 
they are, even to the hazard of their lives. 

On June the first, 1766,* I was in a neieh- 
bourins sarden, and there beheld a most 
sorrowful sisht ; I observed the bees of 
one stock runnins out of the hive to so 
to work, and came to the end of the stone, 
and dropped off to the sround, crawlins 
alons, one after another, to a sreat num- 
ber, so that they covered a larse space 
of sround before the hive; it had been 
showery and cold for two or three days, 
which kept them in, and, havins spent all 
their honey, death besan to stare them in 
the face : in the first place, if they attempt- 
ed to so out, they dropped on the ground, 
and not beins able to rise, must certainly 
have died; on the other hand, if they kept 
within, they must have perished with 
hunser, their food beins entirely eone and 
their strength exhausted. 

* In this Tear the Socibtt of Abts akd Soisnobs presented 
the Author with a Premium. 
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To relieve the poor creatures from this 
calamity, I cot some su&ar and water, and 
mixing half a pint, turned them up, and 
poured it over them, which was a very 
welcome medicine, for, had I delayed 
comine at that time, the stock must cer- 
tainly have been lost ; but, by so doinsr, I 
saved thousands of poor industrious la- 
bourers' lives; and Gave my neighbour 
entire satisfaction, as his stock throve as 
well after as ever. 

Many people think they do not require 
feedins at that time of the year; no more 
they do, if they can go to work; but if 
kept in day after day, they will be subject 
to this misfortune in a very short time, for 
they have not a sufficient quantity of 
honey for their subsistance; neither can it 
riarhtly be called honey, until they have 
pureed and concocted it by the vital mo- 
tion of their bodies ; but when they re- 
ceive it a second time, it will remain 
with them twice as Ions as before, and be 
of more nourishment to them. 

Honey would be stransre stuff, were not 
the bees to purse, concoct, and clarify it 
throush their bodies ; but so has the All- 
wise Creator ordained, to brine all thinsrs 
to perfection in due season, that when 
they receive it first from the flowers, it is 
almost like the sap of an herb ; but when 
clarified through their bodies, it becomes. 
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perfect honey ; it will not then putrify, 
but rather curdle and candy, which is 
very offensive to the bees, but little the 
worse for use, especially to make wine or 
mead. 

CHAP. IV. 

OF THE HIVES PROPER FOR BEES. 

Melissus, Kins of Crete, is reported to 
have been the first that invented and 
tausrht the use of hives, which is become 
so beneficial to the health of man. 

As to the manner and form of hives in 
those days, it is impossible to describe 
particularly; thoueh history affords se- 
veral instances of persons, in all aeres, who 
have been so delisrhted with these excel- 
lent creatures, that several of them caused 
hives of thin horn to be erected in their 
Gardens, that they misht with Greater 
admiration behold their work. 

But, in the present times, we have fallen 
upon a happier invention, by havins hives 
of slass, by which we may more minutely 
observe their operations ; yet it is thousht 
that the ancient form of hives nearly re- 
sembled those now used in common, viz. 
the straw hives; which are certainly the 
best, and wherein the bees do best defend 
themselves from cold, especially when 
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thes/ bans round tosrether, in manner of a 
sphere or ^lobe ; therefore, the nearer the 
hives come to that fashion, the warmer 
and safer they are. 

The hives may consist of twelve straw 
rolls ; let the three first be of one compass, 
a foot, or somewhat more, in diameter ; 
the four next above, lareer, bellyins out 
a little, each beyond its fellow, that the 
combs may be more firmly fastened ; let 
the other five be by little and little nar- 
rowed to the centre at the top, that it may 
be pyramidical,orsharp,like asusar-loaf. 
This is the common form of a small hive. 

But, to prevent inconvenience, hives 
should be made of every size, so as to suit 
different swarms, either oreat or small. 
Some hives will contain five pecks, with a 
swarm yearly, and last, by succession, 
loneer than those that are hived in small 
hives. But although a half-bushel hive 
will contain a competent stock. Yet the 
swarms, for the most part, are small, and 
the castlinssof themselves worth nothins ; 
and the bees that are commonly left, when 
they have cast twice, are so few, that they 
quickly miscarry : therefore, let your 
hives be rather too little than too ereat ; 
for if they are made too large, the bees 
will be more lazy, and work uncomfort- 
ably, because they despair ever to finish 
and Aimish their house ; for wbicXv\^^^^\v^ 
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an over laree hive is more prejudicial to 
their swarminsr than a small one ; yet, if 
there be a competent num ber of bees, the^^ 
will work industriously ( thousrh the vacuity 
be laree) and complete as much with 
combs as shall be sufficient for them. 

When you have provided Yourself with 
hives, as Your occasions require, clip oflf 
and cut away all the starine straws in the 
inside, and make it as smooth as you can; 
first wettins the skirts of the hive, then 
hold it over a blaze of straw, turnins it 
constantly and reerularly for a few mo- 
ments: then let it stand a little, and do 
so a second time; and, if need require, a 
a third time; afterwards rub it with a 
piece of mowers rubbing stone, by which 
means you will mishtily ease the bees ; 
for althoueh you may think you have 
done sufficient, you shall hear them, if 
you listen, in an evening, harpins, like 
mice, for divers niehts together. 

If you use an old hive, and it is musty, 
holding it over the fire several times will 
sweeten it ; and the bees will better like 
to be in a hive so ordered, than a new one, 
not pursed with fire. Many people rub 
them before they use them with fennel 
and other sweet herbs ; and also sprinkle 
them with honey and beer, or other sweet 
liquors : but the former method is suffi- 
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cient^' in my opinion ; however, this may 
be left to the pleasure of the owner. 

The next things after this is to stick Your 
hive ; and many and various are the 
fashions. But the method I advise is this :— 

Take a willow stick, about nine or ten 
inches Ions, and, according to the thick- 
ness thereof, cleave it into several thin 
pieces, shavins each until it will bend, 
then sharpen both ends, and stick three 
such splinters in the centre of the crown 
of the hive, and bend the three other ends 
to the sides of the hive, that they may 
stand like so many bows ; then enter them 
in triangularly; and afterwards put a 
strong splinter Quite through the middle 
of the hive, within four inches of the bot- 
tom. If it be a larse hive, put another 
across that, about an inch lower ; other- 
wise, not. 

Mr. Levitt prescribes this method :— 

*' Take a stick of fallow or hazel, as 
thick as a man's thumb, a foot lone ; 
cleave it cross-wise, till you come with- 
in a hand's breadth of the other end ; 
then bend each Quarter several ways, 
cuttine off the sharp edees in the midst 
of every one ; then puttins the end that 
is not cleft into the crown of the hive, 
and bending every one of them a several 
way, stick them into tU^ ^id^'s^ qS. Nia& 
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hive, that they may force the upper end 
of the stick with a shoulder, to prevent 
the crown of the hive from hansins? 
downwards, as they are subject to do, 
(excepting Your hives are exceedins 
sood) when they are heavy laden with 
honey : then take a small stick, cleave 
it in the middle, cut both the parts flat 
and smooth, and put them cross-wise 
into the hiv^, within four finsers of the 
board." 

This method seems miehty reasonable 
and proper, vet it is attended with this 
inconvenience, they cannot be taken out 
but all tosether, and therefore the combs 
will be much broken; and, when you 
take a hive, the honey will be in daneer 
of running out to waste, 

CHAP. V. 

OF THE QUEEN-BEE. 

This bee is lonser by one half, and 
much bieser, than a common honey-bee; 
yet not so bis as a drone, but somewhat 
longer. 

She differs from the common bee, both 
in shape and colour : her back is of a 
brieht brown ; her belly, from the top of 
her fanss to the tip of her train, is clean, 
beautiful, and of a dark Yellow, some- 
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thins deeper than the richest cold ; her 
head is more round than the little bees, 
by reason the fanss are shorter; her 
toneue is not half so Ions as theirs, for 
which reason she is incapable of workins, 
for it is impossible for her short tongue to 
extract much out of anzf flower, were she 
ever so industrious ; her wings are of the 
same size with an ordinary bee, and 
therefore, in respect of her Ions body, 
seem very short, as they reach but to the 
middle of her train, or nether part ; she 
has straierhter and lonser less and thishs 
than a honey-bee, which are of the colour 
of their belly ; but her two hind leas are 
more yellow : she has a lofty pace, and a 
countenance very expressive of majesty : 
her nether part is much lonser than her 
upper part, and more sharp than an or- 
dinary bee, having in it four rinsles or 
partitions, and, in each ringle, a Golden 
bar, instead of those three whitish rings 
which other bees have at their three par- 
titions: herstins is but little, anApot half 
so long as the other bees ; consCTuently , 
she is not so well qualified for defence as 
the ordinary bees, which are properly to be 
considered as her Guards. 

From the above description, I hope any 
person, however unexperienced in bees, 
may be able to distinsuish this bee from 
the rest, it beins entirely dvffet«v\* ttwsx 
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the others, in shape, size, and qualifica- 
tions; and carnyins in her ordinary de- 
portment the evident marksof superiority, 
commanding respect and obedience, 

CHAP. VL 

OF THE DRONE. 

Some of our authors have Given an ac- 
count that the Drone is the male bee; but 
I am of a different opinion, and have 
proved that the Queen-Bee blows all the 
bees that are bred ; and it is very stranee 
that there should be five hundred males, 
and but one female. 

At the latter end of July the drones are 
all killed, and not so much as one left: 
some people pretend that, before the 
drones are slain, they leave the small bees 
preanant, for the next sprins; but it is my 
firm belief that there is no female amone 
them, the Queen- Bee excepted, which we 
are certain is a female, by reason she 
is the mother of them all : and we may 
conclude, that it is ordered by the Great 
Creator of all thines, for this bee natural- 
ly to breed these blows in her ; and by 
Him directed to cast them into the cups ; 
also, when cast in, ordered what sort they 
shall be, by Him whose hands are able to 
make any form or shape, and sive to 
every thine its nature, that so it shall be. 
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CHAP. VII. 

now TO CHOOSE A STOCK OF GOOD BEES. 

Those who are inclined to keep bees, 
and are not competent judges of them, 
ma:y be sure of laMne: their money out 
to advantage, by followins the directions 
here laid down: viz.— 

When YOU come to a Garden of bees, 
where there are many stocks, and you 
are desirous of purchasina one or two, 
first of all be sure to have them turned up, 
and take notice that they be plentifully 
comb'd down to the bottom, and also free 
from small round knobs, resembling small 
hail, and of that colour, upon the stone 
or board on which they stand ; if there 
be, do not make choice of any 
such hive or stock, for you may be sure 
it is candied. But if the bees lay between 
two or three combs, and also lay round 
and close together, and none of these 
round white knobs, as aforesaid, appear, 
then such a stock will answer Your ex- 
pectation; but be sure to observe that 
there be not above one drone comb : if 
there should not be above half a one, so 
much the better ; for I have known some 
stocks that have had so many drone 
combs, that they have been filled &o fsiJA.^ 

E 
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that they have devoured the honey as 
fast as the working: bees have cot it, and 
so rendered them incapable to stand ; for 
they cannot breed them in the lesser cups. 

N. B. That YOU may not be deceived 
in reeard to the drones, in choice of any 
stocks, you are to understand, that when 
the old bees have finished the first breed 
of females, they then (after the same 
manner) breed the drones in the drone- 
comb ; (which is but one in every hive) 
but YOU may observe, that the drone-comb 
is nearly the backwardest in the hive, and 
made with deeper and wider cells than 
the rest. 

The time most proper for the purpose of 
purchasing a stock of bees, is about Can- 
dlemas, old stile ; or rather two or three 
weeks after that time. 

When YOU have thus provided Yourself 
with a stock of bees, (more or less) and 
broueht them home, set them up, and 
Plaster the hive all round ; as soon as the 
bees are all cot in, leave such a hole as 
Your little finser will go in at, and lay a 
hatch or bundle of hay on the crown of 
the hive, which will help to nourish their 
brood, for the warmer you keep them 
the faster their brood comes on ; you are 
likewise to take special care that the torn- 
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tits do not Pick the holes wider, and so 
let in the cold: for, if they do, you will 
suffer loss two ways ; first, you will Great- 
ly damage the brood ; and, in the next 
Place, you will lose many of your working 
bees ; for, if the cold oets into the hive, it 
benumbs the outside bees of the bunch, 
so that they fall down upon the stone, 
where they must inevitably perish. When 
Youfind them besin to bear and load in 
a-pace,then make your hole as bi&a&ain ; 
for if YOU keep the holes too little, they 
will clamber one upon another, and so 
break off their loads from their less, and 
Greatly interrupt each other in the pro- 
Gress of their works ; therefore, be sure 
to Give them free passa&e ; for their la- 
bour is Great ; and a small thins in our 
sisht is, perhaps, a Great interruption to 
them. 

CHAP. VIII. 

OF THE PROPER SITUATION FOR BEES ; 
AND WHAT TREES, FLOWERS, HERBS, 
&C. ARE MOST SUITABLE FOR THEM. 

Let Your bees be seated not far from 
Your house, free from the daneer of an 
echo, covered well above, and stopped 
well below ; let the door be somewhat to 
the west; let your bee-garden be well 
fenced from cattle, and as v^ eW ^.<^\xx^:;9 \^ 
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defended from winds, especially the west 
and south-west winds, which are usually 
most constant in summer ; let them be so 
situated that they enjoy as much as pos- 
sible of the winter's sun, that they may 
stir now and then; for that will be a 
means of preservins their health, by 
enablinsr them to come out to ease their 
bodies ; they being of so clean a nature 
that they will die before they will drop 
their ordure in the hive. 

1 was lately in a Garden of bees, and the 
owner thereof desired me to inspect a few 
of his hives; whereupon, takins a stock 
and turnins it up, 1 beheld a most pitiful 
sieht, for a number of the poor creatures 
were dead, beiner Greatly swelled, and 
stunk extremely, for they had been kept 
in all winter by the owner; for want of 
experience. 

But, if they have not the benefit of the 
winter sun to induce them to stir out now 
and then, they will keep their ordure in 
them till they burst ; and even those that 
recover are thereby rendered so sickly, 
that they are not in a condition to work, 
and it is very doubtful whether they ever 
Get the better of such disorder or not ; 
therefore,letthis be a sufficient caution to 
■you against depriving them of the sun in 
winter^ as their success in the ajpproachios 
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spring and summer depends in a Great 
measure upon it ; for without, they will 
not stir out of the hive to ease their bodies; 
which cannot fail to make them sick and 
ailing. 

Be careful likewise to Guard a&ainst the 
south and west winds ; for the;y mans^ 
times blow warm at sprins, and also veny 
hieh ; so that if the bees stand exposed to 
them, thecsi' are subject to be enticed out 
by the mildness of the air, by which they 
are blown down upon the Ground ; and 
beins early in the sprins, when the earth 
is cold, and they beins of so delicate and 
tender a nature, are soon chilled. I have 
known thousands lose their lives by this 
misfortune; and, after a hisrh wind, I 
have taken an empty hive, and picked up 
hundreds of poor labouring bees for dead, 
but, by setting the hive by the fire, they 
soon came to life asain,and returned them 
to their hive, in as Good condition as ever. 

The flowers, &c. which bees commonly 
prefer, are the following, viz, wall-flowers, 
black-thorn, bear-foot, dandelion, prim- 
rose, daflfodil, violet. Gooseberry, &c. and 
of these chiefly in the month of March. 

Alehoof, oak, peach, cole, turnip, syca- 
more, ribwort, stock-silliflower, furze, 
s tra wberor^broom, beana,beaf «r^^x ^v«*\^il ^ 
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plum, cherry, pear, and apple-tree, bar- 
berries, beech, maple, birch, apricots, &c. 
and of these chiefly in the month of April. 

Water-cresses, angelica, parsnip, onion, 
leek, oarlick-seeds, sasre, mouse-ear, ras- 
pis, marierold, small Yellow honey-suckle, 
poppy, woodbine, medlar, bumet, wild 
tansy, archansel, hawthorn, elder, pease, 
and white honey-suckle, which, as I have 
said before, is the chiefest flower of all, 
and of these they chiefly Gather in the 
month of May. 

Dewberry, bluebottle, dyers- weed, 
white briony, common thistle, burrasre, 
red and damask roses, mustard seed, mal- 
lows, melilot, calamint, cucumbers, &c. 
and of these in the month of June. 

Carduus, benedictus, pennyroyal, scar- 
let beans. May-weed, Gourds,horse-mint, 
sherrents. Yarrow-nip, so wthistle, succory, 
dill, fennel, hollyhock, French marysold, 
lavender, blackberry, buck, &c. and of 
these in the month of July. 

Red eye-brieht, knap- weed, heath, ivy, 
&c. and of these in the month of August. 

Many of these flowers blow twice a year, 
as rosemary, archaneel, burraee, although 
not the same roots ; many atford matter 
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of Catherine in the moraine before the 
dew be Quite exhaled. If there be flowers 
near enoush at hand to make up tlieir 
burden of that sort they beein with, they 
will meddle with no other that journey ; 
but, if they have beeun to Gather of a, 
flower they like, and cannot find enoush 
to furnish them, then they will make up 
their load of some other. 

I have here Given a sufficient catalogue 
of such flowers, &c. as will enable any per- 
son to make choice of such as the Garden 
is not stocked with, where the bees are 
situated ; several of which every Garden 
should be furnished with, for the advan- 
tage of the bees. Plum and cherry-trees 
are what they particularly delisht in. 

Be sure not to let Your bees be situated 
where they are in danser of being expo- 
sed to the smoke, for nothing is more of- 
fensive to them ; therefore, let there be no 
brick or lime-kilns, brew-house, &c. near 
the Place : let them not stand above a 
foot or eighteen inches from the Ground, 
for if they stand higher they are more 
subject to the violence of the wind ; and 
when beaten down from the hive, if there 
be a present shower, or the sun suddenly 
be overcast, they will Quickly chill and 
perish. 

A watering place near your bee-eatdew 
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is also very necessany ; they cannot sub- 
sist without it ; and, if you can, have the 
banks on the north side of the pond free 
from all bushes and rushes, where they 
may drink under the wind, and in the 
heat of the sun, and suck it out of the 
earth above the water, which they rather 
desire than to suck the pure water itself. 
But, if YOU have neither pond nor river 
within a small distance of YOur bee-sar- 
den, set water in wooden troushs, in Your 
Garden, and have liaht boards or corks 
within them, to rise or fall with the water, 
with many small clifts or holes for the 
bees to stand on and drink ; keep hens 
and chickens, especially ducklinss, from 
the troushs, or they will destroy the bees. 

I have heard several persons, un- 
acquainted with the nature of bees, arsue 
that a Place may be over-stocked with 
bees, as well as sheep on a pasture ; but I 
will assure my readers it is not so, for I 
have proved the contrary ; for, if there 
were a hundred stocks in one town, or a 
small villa£se, and it should be a honey 
season, they would all be a oood weieht ; 
and if it should be a cool showery time, 
in the heisht of the honey season, if there 
were only one stock in that town, they 
would not be heavy enoueh to stand ; for 
there is plenty of honey one day, and 
none at all another. 
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CHAP. IX. 

OF THE FEEDING OF BEES. 

In this chapter I shall Give proper in- 
structions how bees are to be fed, and 
consider the time most proper for feeding 
them. 

And first, it will not be worth while to 
keep any stock that does not weish four- 
teen pounds, nor even of that weieht if it 
be not well combed down. If you should 
have a stock about that weiQhU and find 
they have done aettin&r honey, as soon as 
yo\i can Get them any new honey. Give 
them about six or eiQht pounds, all atone 
time ; put Your honey in a crock, and 
stick some empty combs amonsrst it ; if 
YOU have no empty combs. Get some 
wheat straw unbruised, and stick it full of 
them, cut about a span Ions. 

When YOU have honey that is knit to 
about ei&ht pounds, put in a pint and a 
half of beer or water, (either will do) work 
and stir it tosether, until you make it as 
free as new run honey. If Your honey be 
knit, take notice that it be not candied ; 
for, if YOU Give them candied honey, you 
mi£;ht as well Give them poison. 

1? 
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When YOU have ordered Your honest as 
here directed, take an empfcy hive, and 
put therein some straw or hay, so that 
YOU may set the edee of the pot to the 
edee of Your empty hive, and set Your 
stock upon it, then the bees will have but 
a little way to come to fetch up the 
honey, and you will by so doinsr prevent 
Great hazard of their lives. 

If the weather is cold, and Your bees 
should require feeding: in April, be careful 
in Givinsr them food as here directed ; and 
observe that the most proper time to feed 
them is about seven o'clock in the evenins; 
and in the morninsr, as soon as possible, 
take Your crock away asain, for at that 
time they are very easer after honey, 
there beins none for them abroad ; and 
they will have it wheresoever they can 
find it. 

If YOU find YOU have about the middle 
of April some stocks that oet liebt, and 
YOU think they will spend all their honey 
by the time the month is expired, fail not 
to provide them with susar betimes, be- 
fore they have spent their stock ; for, if 
YOU supply them with a little susrar every 
day, they will eat what you Give them, 
and save their honey, which will prevent 
the danger of losing them entirely ; for, 
if YOU should ne&lect feedins them, so 
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that they should spend, all their honey 
before you besin feedins, and be con-^ 
fined in a few days on account of bad 
weather, the next fine day that should 
come, they will all come out ; which if 
they do, they will never afterwards stay 
in to do any oood : 1 have tried all man- 
ner of ways to recover them, but to no 
purpose; forit makes them sodiscouraered, 
that they are out of all hope of ever eet- 
tinsr anythinsr asrain; and, for that reason, 
will not try to work any more, but are so 
sunk into a letharsy and carelesness, 
that they will yield themselves a prey to 
most Grievous famine, rather than take 
pains to recover themselves; therefore, 
take care to besin feeding? them betimes, 
for better to begin too soon than too late, 
as they are of a covetous nature; and the 
more they have the better they will work. 

The most proper method to Give them 
su&ar is to make a scoop of elder, which 
YOU may run in at the hole of the hive, and 
so pour it in. Giving; the hive a rap or two, 
and they will come to it just like sheep 
round a hay-rick, in time of astortn; and, 
when used to it a few times, they will run 
down at the least disturbance possible, 
for susar is preferable to honey, because 
they will not rob for su&ar half so soon as 
they will for honey ; besides, if you Give 
them su&rar, you need not Give ttve.\:a q»:cl- 
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died hone^" ; and thes)^ will do full as well 
with susar as with Good honey. 

If YOU have stocks that are forward at 
the latter end of Mas^, or the besinnins 
of June, and that are ready to swarm, and 
the weather be wet and cold, and con- 
tinue so for several days together, and you 
observe them to brins: out white youns 
bees, then oet a Quarter of a pound of 
susar, and mixins it with beer or water, 
turn your stock up, and pour it all over 
them : by this means you will save your 
stock, if not from losins^ the swarm, at 
least from utter destruction ; for if you 
let them alone, when you see them in that 
condition, they will set bodily to work, 
and pluck them out headlons, both little 
bees and drones, masters, &c. and rid them 
of all together, and ten to one but it will 
prevent their swarmins that year ; but, if 
they should swarm, they will be very late» 
for at that time their honey is all oone, 
and they are fearful that the weather may 
continue unseasonable, which causes an 
obstinate temper amonsst them, oblite- 
rating^ all tender feelinss, so that they will 
fall uPon their youn&, and massacre them; 
for they see nothing but a Grievous famine 
before their eyes, which makes them wil- 
ling to be rid of their increasine family ; 
but, either feeding them, or a few fine 
days ensuing, alters their minds, and pre* 
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vents them from killinsr their ^ouns ; so, 
that when you see the first appearance of 
their throwing down their brood, be sure 
feed them next day, by which means you 
will prevent them from doins what is be- 
fore mentioned, and ;you will not sustain 
so Great a loss. 



CHAP. X. 

OF CANDIED STOCKS, AND THE DISOR- 
DERS OCCASIONED THEREBY. 

When a stock becomes candied, it never 
fkils to cause a Great disorder among the 
bees ; the candied honey beinsr unfit for 
food, and the smell beine so offensive to 
them, that some of them will leave the 
hive eveny day, and sometimes even the 
Queen-bee will desert them, and then no- 
thing but decay will ensue» for there can 
be no more bees bred, and their family 
consequently will decrease every day. 
When this is the case, they go out as if 
they were ooins to work, but, beins? sen- 
sible of the condition they are in, care 
not to return home asain. 

If their Governor be lusty and strong;, 
she will Give them orders for a removal^ 
and so come out, as if Goins to swarm ; 
and will settle in the same manner \ ^xN5i 
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ever, if you put them in a^ain, they 
will come out the next fine day ; and 
thus, for several days together, they will 
endeavour to Quit their hive, until per- 
haps they lose their Governor ; which, if 
they do, they will do no more Good of 
themselves. 

To remedy this misfortune, the best 
thins that can be done with them is to 
take away their Governor, and let them 
remain without her one whole day ; then 
put them to some other stock that is thin 
of bees, and they will assist them Greatly. 

When you put them together, let it be 
near nis^ht, on the close of the evenins, 
thus : take a rare, and set it upon the 
Ground, near to the stock you intend to 
put them in, and turn the crown of the 
hive into the rare, and set the other hive 
upon it as Gently as you can, so that they 
may creep Gradually up together; by so 
doing, the other bees will receive them 
kindly for their fellows ; but if they be 
disturbed when put together, they will 
fall to fighting, and much harm will ensue, 
for they will make Great slaughter in a 
little time. 

To prevent which, wrap a cloth round 
both hives, that one bee come not out ; 
for when they have crept close together 
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for some little time, thes)^ receive each 
other's breath; after which, they will 
allow them to settle in their common- 
wealth, behave as lovinij brethren, and 
will not after provoke one another upon 
any consideration, but will asree to work 
together as if they were all of one family. 

On the 23rd of June, 1765, the follow- 
ins circumstance happened to a neieh- 
bour of mine :— 

A swarm came by accident near to his 
house, and he hived it; and presently 
after a second came also, and entered into 
the same hive ; so there were two swarms 
in one hive : on which account I was sent 
for (as 1 usually am on such occasions, 
for several miles round this country). If 
I had been there at the time the first swarm 
settled, the second mieht have been pre- 
vented enteriner into them, by throwing a 
cloth over thd hive, and so confining them 
close, until the other had settled else- 
where ; but as they were now joined to- 
oether, some method was immediately to 
be used, in order to divide them, other- 
wise, I was well assured, one of the 
Governors must die in a little time, if not 
speedily prevented ; therefore, I took the 
following, as the most proper, method, in 
such a case :— 

First, I took hold of the hive, and oax^ 
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it a stroke or two with my hand, and they 
immediately came out, by which 1 per- 
ceived they had seized fast on one of the 
Queen-bees, and would soon have killed, 
if I had not immediately rescued her; 
it was very surprising to see how resolute 
they were, and determined to murder her, 
for there was a whole parcel of bees all 
of a heap, about the bigness of an apple 
of a middling size, which stuck so close 
together, that I rolled them about like a 
hedge-hos, and they would not part; till, 
at length, I was obliged to cet a small 
stick, and forced them to release the poor 
creature, who was confined in the middle 
of them; but they were very unwillins to 
part from her,beins very spiteful, and de- 
termined that she should die. 

After I had Got her from them, I kept 
her in my hand for some time, and then 
put her to them asain; but they seized 
her after the same manner ; this beinsr no 
more than I expected, 1 took her from 
them, and took the hive that had the 
other Governor in, and put in a suflGlcient 
number of bees for a swarm, and set them 
at a distance off, so far that they could 
not hear each others' sound, 1 kept the 
other bees by themselves till they besan 
to be very uneasy, as 1 knew that was the 
best time to offer her to them aeain ; so I 
put a few bees in the hive which that 
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swarm was to go in, and put her to them, 
and they received her kindld^ ; I then 
turned the hive down on a cloth, and put 
more bees to the edse of the hive, but at 
first they lay very sulky, till I stirred them 
about with my finder, and then thear be- 
can to run in, so I knocked them on the 
cloth, and the^' all ran in like sheep into 
a fold ; and hzf this means their minds 
were chansred from wilful murder to mu- 
tual love and friendship. 

Thus, it appears, an:ythin& may be done 
with them, if proper means are used ; but 
without that nothing can be done. It was 
wonderful to observe what a chanse I 
wrought in their minds in a short time ; 
beins a little before determined to kill 
and destroy, but now resolved to protect 
and defend, love and embrace each other; 
when they had all mixed together in one 
hive, as aforesaid, they had unanimously 
agreed that the other Queen-bee should 
be saved, and this (which I preserved) 
should die ; and if 1 had taken the other 
Queen-bee out of the other hive, and put 
into this, they would doubtless have as- 
sisted her as freely as they did this. 

If YOU have a stock at spring that throws 
down candied honey, at the latter end of 
May take care to rear it ; cut the crown 
of an old hive out, and put under it, for^ 
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by this means, they will Get a Good weisht. 
I have heard ignorant people sa^^ they 
will not have the bees reared, because it 
will prevent their swarminsr ; but this is 
because they know no better, for I am 
certain, from experience, that if a tub is 
Put under them and they chance to breed 
a Governor, they will come headlong 
down the tub and swarm. 

Many people are of opinion that the rea- 
son of bees swarmins is want of room ; 
I am surprised that their own reason 
should not convince them to the contrary, 
especially those who have any concern in 
keepine bees, for many times they are 
known to lie out at times a month 
toGether, and perplex themselves to no 
purpose, and sometimes will continue so 
untircold weather comes and drives them 
in ; but, if want of room occasion them to 
swarm, why do they not so when they 
stop out so Ions ? However, it is not for 
want of room that they swarm ; which 1 
hope to make sufficiently evident in the 
course of the next chapter. 

CHAR XL 

OF THE SWARMING OF BEES, THE OCCA- 
SION THEREOF, AND HOW TO MAKE 

THEM SWARM. 

I shall, in this chapter, endeavour to 
make my readers understand the true rea- 
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son of bees swarmine. 1 have proved, by 
lone experience, that it is not for want of 
room that they swarm ; for they will con- 
tinue in the hive as Ions as they want a 
Governor; but, as soon as they have Got 
one, they immediately prepare for a re- 
moval, and constitute an independent 
state of their own. But, if the weather be 
wet, showery, and cold, they will kill 
their Governor, and then will not swarm 
for a Good while, if they do that year. 

As 1 flatter myself that 1 have, by lone 
study and experience, become perfect in 
understanding the wonderful ways of 
these curious creatures, it is my intention 
to make them public, that the world may 
reap some benefit from my observations. 

When one swarm robs another, and the 
swarm that is robbed makes no resistance, 
some means must be used to make them 
oppose the spoilers, or the swarm will be 
inevitably ruined. 

On July 12th and 13th, 1765, 1 had two 
swarms, one in my own Garden and one 
about half a land's leneth off, and one 
robbed the other. Yet they never foueht, 
or made any resistance aeainst their law- 
less invaders. 

People unacquainted with the nature 
ofbees, miebt have seen them, and not 
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been able to jud&e what they were about; 
but I presently perceived there was mis- 
chief in the case. It was remarkable to 
see them let the robbers in and out peace- 
abUy, as thou&h they were belon^rine to 
their own fkmily : however, 1 knew that I 
must endeavour to make tliem resist their 
enemies, and protect their property, or 
else there would be more damasce done 
than could easily be repaired ; and the 
method 1 took to make them do so was 
this:—I laid my finser upon them, and 
pressed them softly a&ainst the hive, which 
made them enrased, and then they soon 
besran to fisrht their plunderers very freely, 
and, at lensth, beat them Quite off. 

It is surprising to see how fierce they 
are when they go robbing. At first a 
bee or two come at a time, and hover 
about the mouth of the hive, to try what 
condition they are in ; and. If they think 
they can overcome them, they go and in- 
form their fellows of it, who, without 
f<u*ther besitatine or coasultatioD^ come 
in a lar^e body upon them, with a fuU re«* 
solution to break into the hive, and so laU 
a fighting with Great ee^aerness^ like two 
armies, mortal enemies to each other, and 
make as Great slau&rhter; for, in asmaU 
space of time. Great numbers of them will 
be killed on both sides, by their poisodous 
darts, which make them fall in such in** 
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credible quantities that one would think 
they were resolved upon the utter ex- 
tirpation of each other. 

If they think they shall be overcome^ 
they will Yield themselves prisoners, and 
will not only Give their honey to their 
enemies, but will assist them in carryinss 
away their own stock, and when so done 
will stay with them, thinkins to make it 
their home ; but their enemies will by no 
means admit of it, but will still pursue 
them with unremitting venseance ; and 
not content with bavins robbed them of 
all their substance, they will now murder 
every one of them, if possible, and tumble 
them out headlong. 

In the Year 1768, 1 was sent for to Tysoe^ 
in Warwickshire, to order a swarm a 
&rmer had there, which had entered into 
a hollow tree, Sevearal persons had en- 
deavoured to Get them out, but to no pur- 
pose. When 1 came to the place there 
was a Great concourse of people Gathered 
tosether, to see the performance of my 
oettine them out. There was a broad 
hole cut in the tree, which 1 was Glad to 
find. I went up the ladder, a hive beina 
tied close to the hole of the tree, and be- 
Gan to stir them about, by which I per- 
ceived where their Governor was, which I 
presently oot hold ot, and put into the 
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hive, and part of the bees with her, and 
then I came down asain. Several of the 
spectators thought that I could do no 
more oood with them than those who had 
attempted to remove them before ; but I 
told them, if they would have a little pa- 
tience, they would soon be convinced to 
the contrary. I then went alons with the 
owner to a neishbourins house, leaving 
them as before stated. 

When we came back a&ain, which misrht 
be in about an hour, or scarcely so much, 
they were all Got into the hive, to the Great 
satisfaction of the owner, and astonish- 
ment of all the spectators, \v^ho little ex- 
pected so difficult an affair to be mana&ed 
with so much ease, and in such a manner 
as they could not in the least conceive, 
little expectins my method would be at- 
tended with such success ; but, they beinsr 
ignorant of the nature of bees, it was no 
more than might be expected. 

The manner to know where the Queen- 
bee is amongst a swarm, is this : First, 
observe particularly the motions of the 
bees, and where the Governor is you may 
perceive a bunch extraordinary, where 
they will clamber one upon another, with 
a Gentle movement of their wiiisrs, and 
thrusting one another up together, like a 
flock of sheep forced into a pen or fold. 
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runnings from one side of the bunch or 
cluster to the other; and when they come 
to the place where the Governor is, they 
Give their wines a Quick hover or flutter. 

These observations beins strictly re- 
marked, YOU may at any time find where 
the Queen-bee is; as to the particular 
marks to know her from the rest, I have 
already Given sufficient directions, where- 
by she may be easily distinsruished from 
the others. 

If two swarms at any time settle to- 
gether, the method to part them is this : 
take four or five hives, and put a few of 
the bees into each, and then you may the 
more easily observe the Governors; the 
more parts you put them in, the better you 
will find them; which when you have 
done, keep them until you have parted 
the bees equally ; then put in Your Queen- 
bees, and by this n)eans Your swarms are 
parted without farther trouble. 

* 
If they chance to settle on the body of 
a tree, observe their motions, as before di- 
rected, and YOU will soon find their Go- 
vernor on the branch or cluster ; then all 
YOU have to do in this case is, only to eet 
ofi" equal parcels of bees, as near as you 
can, into each hive, and so put the Queen- 
bees in as before. 
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The best way to keep the Governors 
safe the time you want, is to oet a small 
box, and make a little hole in the lid, just 
in the middle, and put her into it. 1 have 
kept one in my waistcoat pocket for many 
days. Just within my pocket, with the 
hole uppermost, civins the box a touch 
with a small matter of honey (about half 
a drop is suflScient) in two days; and 
observe only to touch one place with it» 
for fear of dossing? her wines, and so 
makin&r her unable to fly. 

1 have found out a most curious method 
of preserving Queen-bees alive, and to have 
them ready at any time, to supply a stock, 
when they, by any misfortune, lose one, 
which is thus : provide yourself with a 
little wooden box, make it full of small 
holes, about so wide that a knittins 
pin of the lareer sort will go in at them ; 
into this box put the Queen-bee, then tie a 
strons thread to it, and make a hole in 
the crown of the hive, so wide as to let 
down the box by the thread, and observe 
to let it down just between two of the 
middle combs, so will she receive the na- 
tural heat of the bees, by their oettins 
round the box ; and they cannot come 
at her to do her any manner of harm ; for 
if they could they would not suflfer her to 
be there, but would soon dispatch her. 
You may draw the box out when yoo 
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please, and put hone;y to her ; and Ixy 
this meansr ¥ou ma.7f have Queen-bees b^ 
YOU ready when you want them. Some- 
times the very best stock you have loses 
tiieir Governor; and if you have not one 
to supply her place, you have them to 
take out of the hive, which is far more 
troublesome and difficult. 

I was sent for to go down to Lord 
Compton^s to manage a swarm for his 
bailifiF, that had lain out, seeminsrly for 
swarm ins, for three Years, and Yet had 
never swarmed ; but, beins now late in 
the swarmins-time, I persuaded him that 
it mierht be hazardous whether they would 
stand or no ; but he told me he would 
venture them ; so I took a swarm out of 
it, feet it UP, and retired into his house and 
presently the Gardener came in and ac- 
Quainted us that the bees were busy at 
work already, which Gave him Great plea- 
sure and satisfaction; and the Gentleman 
told me, that it was the most surprisine 
thinsT of the kind he ever saw in his life ; 
and could not have believed it possible to 
have been done, unless he had seen it. 

I told him I would come aeain in the 
season to examine what weieht they were; 
which I did, about slaughter-time, and 
found them twenty-four pounds; and 
they both swarmed the next Year, to their 
fireajt satisfaction. 

H 
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I have also found out such a curious 
method of increasins the number of bees, 
as I here do challenge all Europe to CQual. 
It is not to be expressed what satisfaction 
I felt, when, after several difficult attempts, 
I at lensth found that 1 had succeeded ; 
therefore, havins had this art (together 
with many others) confined within my 
own breast, for fourteen Years and up- 
wards, I will now disclose the same, for 
the benefit of my countrymen and others. 

But, according to my proposal, in re- 
spect to this curious method of preserviner 
and increasing the number of bees, and 
makins them swarm, &c. to their Great 
satisfaction and advantase, be pleased to 
observe :— 

To make them swarm, take the stock 
and turn it up, with the crown in a rare ; 
the rare, cloth, and hive, tjiat Your swarm 
is to be put in, must all be set ready, at a 
distance from the place where they stand ; 
the empty hive must be put on the stock 
as Quick as possible, the cloth wrapped 
round both hives, and a little nail, or any 
such thins, must be used to fasten them 
in. 

Take another empty hive, and set in the 
place where the stock stood, to employ 
the bees that come from the field ; then 
GO to the stock, and rap it with Your hands 
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Gently all round ; if you rap it hard, you 
will loosen the combs, and damage Your 
stock; but, by rappins Gently, you will 
hear the bees run roarinsr up ; then you 
may unloose the cloth, and hold the hive 
hollow, and you may have the pleasure 
of seeinsr them run up, and with ease ob- 
serve the Governor run up. 

When YOU have Got all the bees out, then 
take the hive away which was to receive 
the bees that had been abroad in the field, 
and set it just by; then take the stock 
and set it in the place asrain, and take the 
swarm and prove it, thus :— take a cloth, 
and spread it on the Ground, set another 
hive on it, and put a small stone under it 
to keep it hollow ; then, with a ladle, take 
them out of the hive, and lay them down 
by the other hive, and they will run in. 

But observe well that you let not the 
Queen-bees escape Your notice; the 
first which you see do not interrupt ; but 
when YOU perceive a second, catch her, 
and put her into the old stock, and set the 
swarm up: but if you find more than two 
Governors, then you may make more 
swarms ; sometimes they will breed ten 
or twelve Governors ; on the contrary, if 
there is but one in a stock, you must have 
one by you ready, when you are putting 
them into the hive where the swarm is to 

H 2 
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continue : when the bees are running in, 
then put the Governor amonsrst them, and 
they will all run up together ; so, with 
runnins, and the heat of the bees^ she re- 
ceives the satne smell with their breath, 
and they receive and accept her as their 
own, asif shehad beenbred amonsst them : 
sometimes, by chance, they may dislike 
her; andif they should do so, let them 
have their own Governor, and let the old 
stock be without one for a whole day, 
then put the stran&er into it, and they 
will receive her. 

If you set the swarm in the same Gar- 
den that the old stock is in, you must 
have a watchful eye over them ; and if 
YOU find that Your swarm Gets less, then 
take the old stock, and set it down on the 
Ground about the space of three minutes, 
and do the same with the swarm; then set 
the old stock in the swarm's place, and 
remove them backwards and forwards 
until YOU make them equal, according to 
Your own mind. 

But if the swarm be carried to a distance, 
it is much less trouble, for then they go 
on mthout any interruption ; but when 
they are set in the same Garden, they go 
easer to work, and on their return they 
forset their new habitation, and so go to 
the ^tock ; yet this is only the case when 
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you make them swarm, for when thesr 
swarm themselves, it is a thins desisned 
by them for some time before they can 
accomplish it, and what they are fully re- 
solved to do ; so, when they come out, 
they are as careless of the old stock, as 
thoueh they had never seen it : but when 
they are compelled to swarm in this man- 
ner, it is not desis^ned of themselves, but 
is broueht suddenly upon them, and they* 
for that reason, are apt to forset them- 
selves when they come from work, and go 
to the old stock ; but if changed as di- 
rected, you brinsr satisfaction on all sides, 
and may have as oood swarms in this 
manner as any in the world, if rishtly 
mana^sed ; for, by experience I speak it, 
I have, by this method, had as Good 
swarms as 1 ever could wish to have. 

The best way to prevent all this trouble, 
is to carry the swarms about half a mile 
off, for then they will ease the owner of 
the trouble of chansins them, as when iu 
the same Garden, &c. 

If they should chance to dislike their 
Governor at any time, take the swarm and 
turn them all down upon a cloth, and set 
afresh hive just by the cluster of bees; 
then stir amone^t them and disturb them 
a little, so as they may run in Gradually : 
their running In tosrether never fails to 
make them reconciled to their new oo^ 
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vernor. By this method you will prevent 
them from destroyins their Governor at 
any time : if they should dislike her, it 
will be known in about ten or fifteen 
minutes; if they do not disacree in 
this time they never will, but will go eaeer 
to work, as well as any natural swarm. 

1 have sometimes been blamed, by ig- 
norant people, on account of forcins bees 
to swarm ; for they have let them lay out 
one week after another, till such time as 
the honey season has been almost over : 
and then they have come and desired me 
to make them swarm, by which they do 
not Get honey sufficient to enable them to 
stand, which makes these people believe 
that made swarms are Good for nothinsr ; 
but it is their isnorance of the nature of 
bees, which makes them think so; other- 
wise, their own reason misht be convinced 
by the bees working ; for if there was 
honey to be sot, they would certainly 
set it. 

I have had made swarms weigh forty 
pounds and upwards ; and if those inex- 
perienced people had some of that weisrht, 
it would convince them to the contrary. 

I will here give an account of a very 
strange circumstance which happened to 
a neighbouring miller^s bees; it was as fol- 
lows :—he had three swarms, which came 
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out all at one time, and settled round the 
body of a crab-tree together, which ap- 
peared a surprising heap of bees ; so beinsr 
immediately sent for, 1 besan to part 
them, which beins done, by finding their 
governors, 1 then divided them equally, 
and three lar&e swarms they were ; after 
which they went on very well ; but what 
is most surprisinsr, on the eleventh day 
after they all swarmed together again; 
two of them went to8rether,and one sinsrle; 
but the made swarms were heavy enoueh 
to stand, which was almost unprecedent- 
ed, and extremely worthy of remark. 



CHAP. XIL 
OF bees' enemies, and how to prevent 

THEM FROM BEING PLUNDERED. 

When you find that bees have done get- 
ting honey, take care to make the holes 
of your hives about so wide as your little 
finger may go in at, for at this time there 
are many thieves abroad ; and some years 
produce great numbers of wasps, which 
are the very worst enemies to bees ; for 
when the mornings and evenings become 
cool, and the bees begin to huddle to- 
gether, the wasps will come in and out, 
and in a little time will take ofFerreat 
part of their honey ; for one wasp will 
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carrd^ awa^ as much hone:y at once as a 
bee will at twice, and they will endure the 
cold considerably more than the bees, 
and will work very sharp when the bees do 
not stir out; this makes them comefre- 
Quently at mornines and evenings, when 
the bees are still ; and they are very 
searching at that time, for they will try 
and prove the bees if they think they can 
set anything from them, and will seize 
them very sharp; so if the holes be left too 
wide, and the wasps come in a laree 
body, it will be almost impossible to 
keep them out, for they come so eaeer 
and so fast, resolvine to put the bees to 
utter destruction, that they will fill the 
hole entirely up, by thronssinsr to set in. 

If there are several stocks of bees in a 
Garden, and one of them should go rob- 
bins, when the rest hear the conquerins 
sound, they will immediately join the vic- 
tors with all their strength and misht. 

Some time aeo, I went a few miles to 
visit a relation, and stayed a few days; 
returning home, befone 1 Got to my house, 
i perceived there was mischief broke out 
amonff my bees : and upon ooins into my 
Garden,! soon perceived the matter, wJbdch 
was as follows :— 

One of my neighbours had five stocks. 
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nine of mine had joined them, and 
had killed four stocks out of the five, 
which I was very sorny to see, as 1 could 
have prevented it if I had been at home. 

When YOU have this misfortune, make 
the hole of the stock that is robbed so 
small that it will only allow one bee to 
come out at a time, and plaster some very 
soft cow-duns all round the hole, as wide 
as YOU can cover with both Your hands, 
and that will keep them off as soon as any- 
thing ; if they continue comins, keep the 
cow-duns very soft, by wettine it fre- 
Quently ; for beiner soft, and their feet 
rough, it sticks to them, so that when they 
GO to settle upon it, they will start back, 
as though they had flown against a sword, 
for it is very offensive to them : by keep- 
ins to this, YOU may drive them off"; for 
they do not like to be stopped Quite in ; 
nor is it proper to do so, for you will then 
keep many of your own bees out as well 
as the robbers. I was acquainted with 
a neishbour that had a stock robbed, and 
falling in a passion on that account, he 
threatened to kill all the robbers, be as it 
would ; so he stopped them Quite up, and 
made a fire before the hive, by which im- 
proper method numbers of poor indust- 
rious creatures perished in the flames; 
which was a barbarous action, for he not 
only killed the robbers, but also a creat 

I 
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humber of his own bees, for he had sev eral 
other stocks ; but this may be imputed to 
nothiner but want of judsrment, as it might 
have been remedied by a much better 
method than so cruel a one as the puttiner 
such a number of industrious useful crea- 
tures to a Grievous death ; for there is no 
one action of their lives but tends to the 
manifest benefit of mankind. 

If YOU stop them Quite up, be sure to 
open them towards the evening:, or you 
will keep several of Your bees out, and the 
coldness of the night will certainly kill 
them ; by this means Your stock will be 
much lessened, and of course less able to 
resist their enemies. 



CHAP. XIII. 

HOW TO INCREASE BEES. 

The foUowine method I would recom- 
mend, as the most proper to increase bees, 
much to the advantage of the owner:— 

If at any time you have a cast come out, 
first prove how many Governors such a 
stock has, thus:— Take a cloth, and spread 
it upon the Ground, then take an empty 
hive, and raise it a small matter from the 
Ground, by putting a thin stone or some 
such thing under it; then take a few bees, 
lay them down close by it, and stir them. 
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and then the^' will run in with remarkable 
cheerfulness ; then turn out the rest of the 
bees upon the cloth, a few at a time, about 
as many as you can hold in both your 
hands, and about a foot from the hive ; 
then YOU will have an opportunity of see- 
ina them run, as it were sheep into a fold ; 
and may easily discern their Governors 
runniner stately alons the cloth, but, if 
there are more than one, take the super- 
numerary ones UP, and put them into a 
box, with a hole in the lid, as before di- 
rected, until you have them all. some- 
times there will be three, sometimes four, 
sometimes six. When you have cot them 
all, divide the bees into as many parts as 
there are Governors, then put theoovertiors 
to the parts of bees so divided ; this being 
done, take stocks that are full of bees, and 
strike them Gently on the outside of the 
hive, and so turn them all out into empty 
hives, the same as a swarm, and set them 
asain where they were before ; by this 
means you will have larser swarms than 
you can have by any sinsle swarm, by 
reason you have all the bees in the hive : 
then take the parts of your cast, and put 
each part into the respective hives, where 
the other bees came out : you need not 
concern yourself about the smallness of 
the parcels, for when they come into a 
large brood, and honey, and that brood 
comes out, they will be full of bees a&ain. 

I 2 
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The method of puttins the parcels into 
the honey and combs is thus :— 

Wrap the honey and combs up close, 
and keep it as warm as you can till nisrht, 
and tie Your bees up close, and keep them 
in till nisht ; then take a rare or bucket, 
and turn the crown of the hive into it ; 
then set the hive of brood and honey upon 
it, and fasten a cloth round them both, so 
as not one bee can come out : they will 
have run up by the mornina, and then 
place them where you think proper. 

This is a most curious method to increase 
them ; for, by this method, you will have 
six swarms out of one cast, which is suflS- 
cient, in my opinion, for any reasonable 
person to expect: by chance some of 
those stocks miijht have swarmed ; but of 
that no one is sure ; but when you have a 
cast, an opportunity offers to increase 
them; and the sooner that business is 
done the better ; for if you keep a cast by 
itself, it too often happens that it cannot 
be made to stand. 

1 have had several Good stocks in this 
manner, produced from no more bees than 
misrht be contained within an eere-shell. 

I have also increased them by the fol- 
lowing method, when 1 have been at a loss, 
for want of Governors, or Queen-bees. 

Take a stock that is full of bees, and put 
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them in an empts^ hive, which set in tlie 
stock's place ; then set the old stock upon 
the crown of it, and they will work in both 
hives ; and if it be fine weather, they will 
both stand : but if you keep both, be 
sure that the old stock is provided with 
a Governor at the slauehter-time. 

You may drop a stock that is to be taken 
UP, by a small piece of pufF, according to 
Mr.Thorbs^'s direction ; put them together 
in the same manner as you were directed 
to do the parts of casts : but you may be 
assured that there is but one time of the 
Year when they will work withouta master, 
and that is in honey-time. 

If YOU take Governors from stocks in 
the honey -season, they will work as well 
as those that have a Governor, their minds 
beins so intent upon Gatherins honey. 

When YOU have stocks that are notpro- 
misinsr to stand, and you are desirous that 
they should, and you have other stocks 
that are heavy enough to stand, then treat 
them according to the following directions: 

Take the stock thatisof suflScient weisht 
to stand, and set it upon the Ground ; set 
likewise the little stock upon the Ground, 
where let it stand about three minutes ; 
when that time is expired, take it up, and 
set it in the heavy stock's place ; at the 
same time taking your heavy stock, and 
settins it in your lisht stock's place ; b^ 
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this method the^/ will be both heav^^ 
enoush to stand ; but take care that it be 
done when the weather is promising, and 
about ten o'clock in the niornins, for then 
they will work together all the das*' after, 
and not trouble themselves about fight- 
ins, but receive each other as fellow- 
helpers. Sometimes, when the weather 
does not prove fine, and they consequently 
cannot come out, the^/ will fisht a little ; 
but if they can come out to work that day, 
they will by no means Quarrel or fisht. 

Great care should be taken that this be 
done before the honey-season be too near 
expired ; and be sure not to chanse them, 
in the middle of the day, because the 
Governor Generally Goes abroad about 
that time; and if she should be Gone out, 
and come in soon after you have removed 
them, they may perhaps fall upon her and 
slay her, which will be an irretrievable 
loss; but if you order them at the time 
above directed, you need not fear, for 
after Old Midsummer, the time of castins 
in their younsr beins mostly over, they 
take their pleasure, but seldom go very 
far abroad ; and they are also very difficult 
in their coming out, for if it be not tine 
warm temperate weather, they are afraid 
to trust themselves in the open air. 

It is admirable to see the Queen-bee's 
coming out ; when she comes forth, there 
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is always a se^lect detachment to attend 
her to the door of the hive, where they 
wait, with silent respect, till she takes 
Winer, and then they all go in asain and 
return quietly to their respective places. 

Here let us pause, and admire the won- 
derful works of the Omnipotent Creator 
of the universe; how He has endued these 
minute animals with a sagacity almost 
equal to rationality ! how He has impart- 
ed to them a knowledge of times and sea- 
sons, and how to provide for futurity ! 
how they are equally concerned in propa- 
G^atine their species, and supporting their 
own existence; for about Old Midsummer 
theiy leave off breeding, because they 
would then have the combs empty to de- 
posit their honey in. 

If we consider their Government, it will 
convey a very mortifyins reflection to 
beinss who style themselves rational. In 
their state, they yield an implicit obedi- 
ence to the laws made for the oood of the 
community.— Alas ! not so with us!— Their 
rulers have no sinister purpose to answer : 
their happiness centring: in the happiness 
of the public— Happy if all rulers would 
act upon the same principle!— They main- 
tain no animosity as:ainst nor party dis- 
putes with one another, but labour loving- 
ly in the common cause, and carefully 
lay UP for the public what provisions they 
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collect as individuals. Observe the bees 
in the summer and blush, O ye idle and 
Indolent !* * * ************* 



CONCLUSION. 

I cannot conclude this small, but valu- 
able treatise, without desiring: the readers 
to notice, that what I have here written 
for their instruction and advantage is not 
pillased from former writers, but the real 
result of my own experience ; which I 
have proved, to the satisfaction of several 
persons, in this and neiehbouriner counties. 
I have made the nature of bees my princi- 
pal study for upwards of thirty years ; 
and my desire was, if possible, to find out 
all their ways and motions, which, by God*s 
assistance and an unwearied perseverance, 
I hope I have at lensth obtained ; and I 
am convinced, that the methods herein 
set forth are of such advantage that all 
persons who are concerned in keeping 
BEES, and choose to reduce my directions 
to practice, will find them turn out to their 
benefit and satisfaction. 



THE END OF WHITE'S GUIDE. 



PBACTICAL MONTHLY 



BEE-MASTEE'S CALENDAR, 



BY THE LATE 



JAMES BEESLEY, OF BANBURY. 



OCTOBER 

May be properly called the Bee-keep- 
er's First Month. See that Your stock 
has suflficient food to stand; its weiijht 
ousht not to be less than ^51bs. 

Cover the hive properly, so that it may 
be well protected from the effects of ap- 
proaching winter; narrow a little the 
mouth of the hive. H 

K 
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NOVEMBER :- 

But little attention will be required this 
month. See that no vermin or insects are 
harboured about Your stands. 



DECEMBER :- 

If the weather prove very severe, se- 
cure your hives with effectual coverings, 
but do not Quite close up the mouth ; a 
small vacancc/ must be left for fresh air. 
In mild seasons, it is not unusual for the 
bees to come out in the middle of the 
da;y, even in this month, as late as 
Christmas. 

It may not be amiss to weieh Your 
hives and, if any deficiency of food 
be apprehended, feed them. 



JANUARY :- 

The directions for the two precedins 
months will be found applicable for this 
month. Take care that Your bees do not 
come out while snow remains on the 
Ground, or the loss of many lives will be 
occasioned : they must not however be 
entirely stopped in ; small holes must be 
left, sufficient to admit air. 
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FEBRUARY :- 

In this month breedins frequently 
commences. Clear away all dirt and 
filth from Your hives; ascertain the 
weisht of the stocks, and feed those 
that are lieht, and do not so niesardly. 
A trough or two of food Given to the 
strons stocks will be found useful in for- 
warding the brood. It will be well to 
lift UP Your hives, and clear the floor 
boards from dead bees and filth. 



MARCH :- 

This month is Generally a brisk one, 
and the musical hum of the bees and the 
loads of Yellow pollen, or bee bread, 
which they carry in, will satisfy you that 
breeding is rapidly Goins on; do not 
however leave ofFfeedlns the light stocks. 



APRIL :- 

If the weather prove fine, the flowers 
this month abound with honey, and the 
feedina troush may be safely thrown 
aside. Open the mouths of your hives to 
their utmost extent, so that the bees may 
have " Free insress, eeress, and repress," 
as the lawyers say. 

K % 
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MAY:- 

Not unfrequently this month, "The 
merry month of May," as our forefathers 
called it, proves wet and cold ; when this 
is the case, resume the feeding; of Your 
lieht stocks, or famine will be the conse- 
Quence of Your neelectins to do so. 

In favourable seasons, swarmine com- 
mences this month ; a swarm senerally 
rises between 11 and 2. The indications 
of a swarm, are the appearance of the 
drones, the extraordinary^ activity and 
bustle of the hive, and a peculiar odour, 
resemblins that of heated wax. Han^jins 
out at the mouth of the hive is considered 
hy some a sisn of swarmine, but this is 
hy no means to be depended upon :— not 
unfrequently it denotes that the bees are 
ready, but that the Queen is not. 

A swarm should never be put into an 
old rotten hive ; many swarms, if not al- 
toijether ruined, are much injured by this 
practice. 

A second swarm, usually called a cast, 
will sometimes issue from strong stocks, 
at the expiration of about eight or nine 
days after the prime swarm. Casts 
should be added to previous swarms, or 
two casts joined together ; they seldom 
do much Good if left to stand alone. 
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JUNE :- 

Attend to the stocks which have not 
swarmed. 

Add an eke or riser to the stocks 
which hans out day after day^thout 
swarminer. 

Never place hives under a slated shed : 
The slates attract the heat, and the bees, 
instead of swarminer, hansr out in clusters 
at the mouth of the hive for many days 
tosether, and thus perhaps, the best 
honey-satherins days pass away, whilst 
the bees are idJy clustering at the hives. 



JULY:- 

Swarms often rise in this month, but 
they seldom oet honey enoush to stand 
throueh the winter : many experienced 
bee-keepers prefer joinins them a^^ain 
to the parent stocks. 

If the weather should be very hot, 
screen the hives from the mid-day sun. 

The drones, in early seasons, are des- 
patched in this month. It is a certain 
sisn of a strong stock, when the drones 
are killed early. 
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AUGUST :- 

This is the robbing month :— strong 
hives will attack weak ones, and, in some 
seasons, wasps are particularly danger- 
ous, frequentlc/ ruining hives that would 
otherwise stand throuah the winter. 
Narrow the mouths of the attacked hives, 
so as not to admit more than one or two 
bees at a time. Phial bottles, filled with 
beer and sugar, placed near the hives, 
attract and destroy many wasps. 

This month is the takins-up season. 
Would that every bee-keeper would use 
the doublins board, described in " The 
Bee-keepers' Manual," by Mr. Taylor, 
then misht the honey be taken without 
destroying a sinsle life, and the stock 
preserved for future swarm ins and honey- 
oathering; whilst the brimstone Pit 
destroys thousands of these industrious 
and interestins insects, after they have 
laboured all the season for their cruel 
and merciless masters- 



^ 
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SEPTEMBER :- 

Continue to be watchful of the robbers 
this month, and, towards the end, feed 
lieht stocks. The best food is honey, 
coarse suear, and beer, simmered over 
the fire into a syrup, but it should not be 
Given warm. Evenins is the best time 
for feedinsr, and, with common hives, the 
best apparatus to use is a small tin 
trousrh, made to go into the mouth of the 
hive ; put into it bits of straw to prevent 
the bees from beiner cloesed or drowned. 



Banbury, f|-fj 
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